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ABSTRACT 

The "direct discourse analysis" introduced by Susumu 
Kuno is examined and found to be inadequate. To account for the data 
Kuno discusses, as well as for related data, a new approach to 
transformations is suggested. By determining the function, rather 
than the form, of a transformation, certain predictions are possible. 
Primary is the prediction that two or more grammatical devices may 
not apply to achieve antagonistic purposes in terms of theme-rheme 
distinctions. That is, no grammatical device may be used to indicate 
that an element of a sentence is the theme (or rheme) if another 
device has already been used to indicate the opposite. (Author/DD) 
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Abstract 

Tne 'direct discourse analysis* introduced by yusuiuu Kumo ii;. examined 
und found to De inadequate. To account for the data Kuno discusses, 
as well a.-.> for related data, a new approach to transformations is sug- 
gested. By determining the function, ratiier than the for^i, of a trans- 
formation, certain predictions are possible. Primary is the prediction 
thai two or more grammatical devices may not apply to achieve antago- 
nistic purposes in terms of theme-rheme distinctions. That is, no 
grammatical device may be used to indicate that an element of a sentence 
is the theme (or rheme) if another device .has already been used to 
indicate the opposiie. 
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PASSIVES, PROMOUNS, AWD THKMES AND RHEMES"^ 

John Hinds 
January , 1 974 

0. In ttiis paper I intend lo demonstrate that thy "direct 
discourse ahaiysis" introduced in Susumu Kuno ' s paper entitled 
"Pronominal izat ion, ref lexivizatiun, and direct discoui'De" 
J[lI III : 161 -96 j is invalid. In many respects this is a difficult 
chore, since I find myself in almost complete disagreement with 
Kuno's grammaticality judgements concernint;^ his cruciax examples.^ 

r 

This makes a refutation of his analysis dificulL, because a simrle 
reanalysis of the data usin^'; my grammaticality judgs^ments would 
devolve in^to tiie (sometimes) relatively soi^his^ticated name-calling:: 
game referred to as "In my dialect, ..." The problem is that 
linguistic facts, or raw daia, are not objectively, but ratiier 
SUD jec tively , determined. That is, in the simplest terms, ohe 
use of intuitions to determine graiimiatical-ungi'amjiiatical sequences 
constitutes a value judgment. In this regai^d, Kaplan (19C4:370fr) 
points out tiiat value judgments are in fact necessary for scientific 
investigation, but also that "there are real difficulties in the 
empirical validation of value judgments." (397) Unfortunately, 
he provides us with no answer to the question of how to validate 
value judgments, nor do I have a reasonable suggestion for* this 



perhaps most important of ciuestions fcicin^ linguistics today 

[See, in this regard, Bolinger (1968), Householder (1973) > 
Labov (1971 )] 

What I will attempt to do is to show that K's analysis is 

internally inconsistent. Then I will reexamine K's data from 

my perspective. Finally, I will suggest some working hypotheses 

and principles which will account, at least in purt, for the 

differences in tne grammaticality judgments between K's analysis 
2 

and mine. 

1.1. K statei3 that (la) has lower degree of acceptability than 
(2a): 

(1) a. ?That John, had an appointment at two was foi'- 

gotten by ^lini^. 

b. That he . had an appointmenl at two was forgotten 
by Jolm^. 

(2) a. *That John, was , tiie best boxer in the world wa^; 

claimed bv'^hirn. . 

1 

b. That he, was the best boxer in the world was 
claimed"^ by J otin^ . 

(Thesr^ are K's (120) and (121) fl 92j ) 
In order to account fox* this difference, K claims there aro two 
classes of verbs: direct internal feeling: verbs and non-di-r-ect 
internal feeling verbt;. Direct internal foeling verbs, such as 
claim in (2), have a deep struciiAr-^j whicii "indicate expjicitly 
that its coiiipLement sentence repi"ci.;enti."; olie direct internal f cell- 
ing of ine matrix sentence subject, as in (3): 

('i) John claimed, "I aiu the best boxer in the world 
oince the subject of am the bes t boxer in the world is a pronoun 



fruia the begining, there is no way realize It as a full-fledged 
noun phruse (namely as John )." [^192] 

On the other hand, K claims that (1) has the deep structure 

(4): 

(4) Jonn^ for^^ot [john^ had an appointmen^ at two J 
i5ince the complement subject is a full-fledged noun phrase from 

OS 

the begining, in K's term, (la) is acceptable. 

1.2. I will offer three specific reasons for why K's analysis 
is inadequate. All indicate that the direct discourse analysis 
is not supported and that a different approach is necessary tu 
explain the data. 

1.2.1. Tine first reason involves the use of some of the standard 
tools of tne trade: , ?, and other related markers. We are all 
aware of the difficulties involved in assigning these symbols to 
individual sentences with any consistency. Thus, for the kind 
of sentences that we as linguists continually examine, we must 
expect that fatigue, desire to make the facts fit the argumera , 
lack of interest, or any of a number of other reasons will cause 
our own and our informants' gramma ticality judgments to differ 
from time,. This much, I am afraid, is to be exijected. We must, 
however, insist at least on some semblance of consistency in the 
u..e of tne symbols with which we evaluate sequences: foi* iriotance^ 
* to indicate acceptable and/or grammatical sequences; ? to Lndi- 
cate questionable sequences; and ;:io on. The minimum requirement 
is that these symbols be used consistently witiiin a single analy- 
sis. If the linguist is free to interpret these symbols in any 
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way he pleases, they lose all meaning, and consequently any 
analysis based on such an interpretation must be considered inva- 
lid. Consider in ^his regard the following: 

(5) a. John^ expects that he^ will be elected. 

b. That he^ will be elected is expected by John^^. 

c. ^Thal John^ wiJl be elected is expected by him^. 



(6) a. John^ claimed that he^ was the best boxer in the 
wor] 



b. Thcit he. was the best boxer in the world was 
claimed by John^. 

c. "^^That John, was the best boxer in the world was 
claimed by'^him^. 

(7) a. John^ denied that, he was sick» 

b. That he^ was sick was denied by John^. 

c. ?That John, was sick was denied by him. . 

(8) a« John^ forgot that he^ had an appointment at two. 

b. That he. had an appointment at two was for^/otten 
by John^/. 

c. ?Thai John, had an appointment at two was forgotten 
by hiiu^.. 

[These are K»s (6)-(9)] 
K claim^^s that (^c) and (6c) are ungramiriatical because expect 
and claim ar^' direct discourse verbs. Lie further says ''Although 
[^(Tc)^ i-^nd [(Sc)j are very awkward, they are not un;g:ranmiatical . " 
[l63 (my underlin ing) ^ Contrast tiiis statement with ttie following 
statement about (9) and (10): 

(9) a. John asked Mary^ if she^ could do it. 

b. Whether she. could do it or not was asked of Mary^^ 
by <^ohn. 



c. VWhether Mary could do it or not was asked of 
her ^ by John^ 



(10) a. John persuaded Mary, that she. was wrong. 



b» That she. was wrong was one of the things that 
John persuaded Mary. of. 



c. ?That Mary.- was wrong was one of the things that 
John persuided her. of. 



[k's (58) and (59)], 
"According to [K's] hypothesis, ["(90)] and QjOc)"! are derived 
from structures like: 

a* John asked Mary, "Can you do it?" 

b» John persuaded Mary, " You are wron£-." 



Since the subject of the complement clauses above is the personal 
pronoun you ', there is no way to change it to Mary ♦ Hence the 
ungr amma t i cal i t y of (9c) and (1Qc) ," [(170) my underlining:,! 



Any analysis which can use an informant's (including his 

own) judgment of ? lo indicate grammatical seq^uencb'S at one time 

•3 

and ungrammatical sequences at another must be discounted. 
I,2,2, The second reason for rejecting tiie direct discourse 
analysis concerns the analysis itself. K distinguishes two syntactic 
classes of verbs. For "verbs such as expect , claim , know, tiunk, 
request , on the one hand, and verbs such as deny , for£e_t, be 
unaware (of), on the other, . . . the conient of the complement 
clause of the former represents more or lescj the dirc-ct dii:cour«e 
of the matrix subject, while this is not the case for the latter." 
[162] A complete list of verbs K deal with are presented for 





reference in (12): 
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(12) DIRECT DISCOURSE VERBS NON-DIRECT DISCOURSE VERBS 

expect deny 

claim forget 

know be unaware (of) 

think 

request 

worry 

spread (a fujnor) 

make (a claim) 

seem 

ask 

say 

tell 

promise 

hear from 

persuade 

. .. realize j^personal communication J 

'whal follows in a brief catalogue of types of counterexamples 

to K's claim that the direct discourse verbs have a deep 

structure representations like (3), while non-direct discourse 

verbs have a deep structure like (4). All of these involve the 

same general type of phenomenon in lhau they refute K's sugges- 

tion that^single controlling factor for the grammatical-ungram- 

h£ perceives 

maiical distinction^between (1a) and (2a) is due to the difference 

A 

in bype of martix verb.^ 

1.2.2.1. The relevant point of K^s analysis is that, depending 
exclusively on the syntactic type of verb, elements in the 
complement sentence eitner can or cannot be a full-fledged noun 
phrase. Direct discourse verbs do not allow elements in the 
complement sentence to be full-fledged noun phrases, while non- 
direct discourse verbs do. Consider in this light (l^)** 

(13) Kalmback. had the keys, he. says, but the ultimate 
power to disj^urse the money remained with Haldeman. 



^From Newsweek, July 16, 1973, p.32]^ 
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Tnis structure, I p^^esume, comes from an underlying structure like 
(13a): 

(13) a. Kalmback^ says [xalmback. had the keys, but the 
ultimate power to disjjurie the money remained 
with Haldenau.J 

Under K*s analysis, this sentence would have to come from under- 
lying structure (I3b), offering no possibility for the complement 
subject to become the full-fledged noun phrase Kalmback. 

(13) b. Kalmback^ says [l^^ had the keys, but the ultimate 

power to disburse the money remained with 
Hal de man. J . 

1.2.2.2. Consider also (U): 

(14) John^ will be late tonight, he^ told me today. 
The same argument holds for this example. K's deep structure 
must be (14a), again allowing no chance for the complement subject 
to become a fullSfledged noun phrase. 

(14) a. John^ told me today will be late tonight. J. 

1.2.2.3. And (15): 

(15) 'L'he claim th at Chom sky > believes in transformations 
was made ^R^SBI^^^ fii'st time in Syntactic 
'structures . 

Accorditig tu my analysis, this sentence is derived from an abstrac 

Btruciure like (15a): 

(15) a. Chomsky, made the claim foi* the first tirae in 

Syntactic !j tructures {^that Chomsky, believes in 
transf ormatiions .J . 

ci^nd me agent phrase id *a0KBBM^ deleted after pauaiviisat i.on 

applies. K, of course, must derive this sentence from something 

like (15b): 

(15) b. Chomsky, made the claim foi' the first time in 
Syntactic Structures [l^^ believe in tran£;for- 

ma tions .1 . 
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in which the complement sentence subject iy a. pronoun, denying 

the possibility of deriving sentence (15). This, too, gives 

evidence that a direct discourse verb may have a full-fledged 

noun phrase as the subject of its complement clause. 

1.2.2.4. Finally, examine the sentences of (16). 

(16) a. *That John was the best boxer in the world was 
claimed by him. . 

X 

b. Th^t John, was the best boxer in the world was 
never claimed by him^. 

c. That John, was the best boxer in the world w;j.s 
loudly ana repeatedly claimed by him^, 

d. Tha^t John, was the best boxer in iho wox-ld was 
claimed by him^, buu it wliS n-^ver verified. 

e. That John, was tiie best boxer in the world- was 
claimed him^, but he Could never .prove it. 

The acceptability of (16b)-(l6e) appears to be basud on thv 
fact thatjfi they each achieve the purpose of calli.ii.'; special 
attention to the end part of the sentence by crea7:ing a type 
of focus. More will be said about this in section 2. 

For some speakers , examples ( 1 5 )-( 16) all show that K * s 
generalii^ation concerning the direct discourse analysis is in- 
capable of accounting for a series of straightforward data. 
Actually, it is noi. necessary for someone to accept all of the 
examples in (15)-(16). If someone accepts only one example il 
shows that, for that speaker, the direct discourse analysis is 
not the single reason for the acceptability/unacceptability of, 
for instance, (la) and (2a). Moreover ^ the fact that even some 
people accept some of these data shows that the direct discourse 
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analysis i'^ noi valid for ala. speakers of iii'nglisii. This being 
otie case, we should looii for some other principle oi* principles 
to account for the materials K has presented in his papei*. 
I.2o2.5. In addition, there are some. data which are cleai'ly 
outside ihe scope of K's direct discourse analysis, since tiiey 
have nothing to do with direct or non-direct discourse. However, 
owin^ 1-0 the strong structural similarity between the (c) ver- 



sions of the /^sentences'\followingj and , for instance, (la) and (2a), 
we migh'u legitimately expect that the same principle or princi- 
ples which cause the (c) versions of (17) through (21) to be less 
than good will account for the strangeness j^K's ? and *3 of 
(la), (2a), and related examples. ''^ 

(17) a. The dog^^ indicated that it^ wanted to go oui,. 

b. That it^ wanted to go out was indicated by the do^^ 

c. ?^That ihe dog. wanted to go out was indicated by 

it. . ^ 

1 

(18) a. The machine^ signaled that it^ was inoperative. 

b. That it. was inopei^ative was signaled by iIll^ 
machine^ . 

c. '^Thai the machine, was inoperative Wc^s signaled by 

it.. 

(19) a. Daimax'U. announced that it. would close early. 

^i ^G ^ ^e^ - of ih^ fuel ohortui i ^Oi, 

b. That it^ would close early was announced by Dairnaru 

c . %Thai> Dairnaru. wouid cluse early waii announced by 

it. . ^ 

1 

(20) a. The meat_. gave off an odor that indicated, thai ii^ 

was rotten* 

b. An odor that indicated thai it. was roLten was 
given off by the meat^. 
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c. "fokn odor- that indicated thai the meat, was rotten 
was ^Iven off by it^. ^ 

(21 ) a. The symbol indicates that the sentence following 
it^ is not completely natural in a neutral context. 

b. That the sentence followin^^,- it. io noi completely 
natural in a neutral context indicated by the 
symbol 9'^^ . 

c. ^That the sentence following the symbol >. is not 
completely natural in a neutral context i^ indi- 
cated by it-^. 

The symbol indicates that the L^entence following it ivS not com- 
pletely natural in a neutral context. This symbol, acj I ui;. ucin^r 
iu, aas no connection wim the traditional concepts of grarmnati- 
caliiy acceptability. The relevance oi these examples is that 

they oaaikA ^e mm ^ ^mtMmBfsA^ i iS&m have the follow- 



A 

xiVi^ deep structures to account for their strangeness, since, except 
in fairy tales ani ouher extraoi'dinary cases, the referent of th-. 
first person singular pronoun is restricted' to human beings, 

(17) d. The dog^ indicated, "I^ want to go out." 

(18) d. The machino.j^ signaled, "I^ am inoperative." 

(19) d. Daimuru^ announced, "I^ will close early." 

(20) d. The meat, gave off an odor which indicated, "I. 

am rotten. " 

(21) d. The iiiymbol %. indicates, "The sentence following; 

me^ is not completely natural in a neutral context." 

Tirie analysici which is pre sented in this paper does not rely on 
the direct discourse analysis, and is capable of accounting for 
the strangeness of (17c) -(21c). 

2.0. In several re^^ent studies, among them McCawley (1972), Ziv 
(1973)f Kuno (1972c), Loetcher (1973), and Jacobs and Roseubaum 
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(1971), linguists have asked what the purpose of applying 

a particular transformation is. This question may be rephrased 
in any number of v/ays, but al'ways v/e are led to the same general 
cfltnsideration . Why should a language have more than one v/ay of 
specifying essentially the same information? For instance, why 
should English allow both the (a) and the (b) versions of (22)- 
(25)? 

(22) a. Ok-Hee won the speech contest. 

b. The speech contest waci won by Ok-Hee. 
(25) a. It was confirmed yesterday that Nixon is a crook. 

b. That Nixon is a crook was confirmed yesterday. 

(24) a. Kazuko bought some English muffins yesterday 
morning. Later in the day Kazuko had lo go 
shopping again. 

b. Kazuko bough I some EriS^lish muffins yesterday 

morning. Later in LJie- 'day she had to go shopping 
again . 

I will offer in this paper one reason for why thii; situation is 
aliowt^'d. Ii must be noted at this point, however, that there are 
othei' poosible, not necessarily incompatible reasons. If we tnink 
of language somei/9hat along lines suggested by the Prague Dcnool, 
we arrive ai a general working principle.. The Prague School liii- 
guists claim that every utterance consists of elements wiiioii 
manifesi varying degrees of conmiunicative dynami;:3m. Th.^t ii.', 
everyelement in an utterance contributes in varying degrees lo 
the total amount of comiriunication that the utterance achieves. 
Every utterance has both thematic material and rhematic material. 
Thematic material is also known as old information, or ihoit wnich 
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is predictable from context; rhernatic material is also known as 
new information, or that which is not predictable from context. 
Sentences with neutral, or unmarked, word order in English, and 
many other languages, progress fi'om basically thematic material 
oO bixoically rhernatic material. This iu termei by the Prague 
ochooi linguists the "word ordei- principle." Certain transfor- 
mations, then, can be seen as devices for changing the normal, 
unmarked theme-rheme progression which, for instance, the (a) 
sentence of (22) exhibits^ in order to conform to tne word oi*der 
principle while indicating that me active subject is not tiie theme, 

Aij a begir^Jlng, let us examine the passive transformation to 
see what its purpose is, rather than what its formal nature is. 
2.1. PASSIVE 

Jespersen (1935:126ff) lists five; reasons for tiie choice of 

tne passive voice in English: 

(25) I. The agent is xinknown, or tlie speaker prefers not 
to name him. 

a. A window was opened. 

II. The active subject is self-evident from the 
context . 

b. He was elected President. 

III. There may be a special reason foi* iiot mer^tioning 
the active subject. Tiius the use of the first 
person in avoided. 

c. This matter will be treated in detail in a 

la t^.?i ohap t^' » 

IV. When the active subject is mentioned, there is 
generally a greater interest in the passive 
rather than the active subject. 

d . The house was s truck by a train . 
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e. The man was run over by an eieciric car. 

f. The house was demolished by a bomb. 

V. The jpassive may facilitate the connection of one 
sentence to another. 

g. He rose to speak, and was listened to with 
enthusiasm by the great crow^rd present. 

Point IV is of special interest to us here. Despite 
Jespersen's claims, I will maintain that the u£'e of the passive 
in sentences of this type is designed to plage essentially 
rhematic material at the end of the sentence, and to place 
essentially thematic material at ^rhe beginning, thus allowing 
the sentence to conform to the word order principle which 
forces material to be arranged in a theme-rheme progression. 
This position is supported by various writings of the Prague 
iJchool, Halliday (1967) and others. Examine (26d) through (26f) 
again. The derived subjects are in each case marked by the 
definite article, indicating that they refer to material already 
under discussion. ^ The objects of the by-phrase in each case 
are m;j.rked by the indefinite article, indicating tiiat thei^e 
refer* to material not yet under discussion. Of course, thiij dis- 
tinction corresponds to the theirie«rheme distinction introduced 
above. As evidence of tnis, consider (2&a)-(26c), none of which 
are perfectl^>' natural given neutral contexts and neutral into- 
nation contours: 

(26) a. fok house was struck by the train. 

b. foA man was run over by the electric car. 

0. i^A house was demolished by the bomb. 



14'. ■ 

I muGt reeaiphasize here that I am noi claiming these sentence are 
eitner ungrammaticax or unacceptable, only that they are not 
completely natural in a neutral context. Thus, in ihe normal ca:3e 
material th^xt occurs near the end of a c^entence ia more rhematic 
than tha^ 'which occurs near tne beginning ol' a sentence. It is 
importani lo point out her^^ that the word order principle serves 
at least one more purpose. That purpose is to draw a distinction 
between focuived and non-focused material, roughly equivalent 
uo Juhler's (1'j54) distinction between figure and ground. That 
is, the focuued element of a sentence is the most importani ele- 
ment, while Lhe non-focused pari provides the background for 
the focused element. This fact can be seen in (28). 

(27) Hubert loves God. 

(28) ;oGod is loved by Hubert. 

[from WcCawley (1970)] 

( a?) " . 

'BBBggWi itu w yc Is strange precisely because oi the relative im- 
portance normally jiven 'lo the two noun phrases. I^^otice that 
this strangeness has nothing Lo do 'with whether or notj Hubert, 
is tne theme or the rheir-e of the sentence. In actual fact, most 
occurrences of rheme correspond to focus, but this is not neces- 
uaril^y tne cast:. I will leave now the question of focus-tion- 
focus distinctions and restrict my discussion to tlieme-rheme 
distinctions. ' 

The obsei-vations made above lead directly to the for- 
muiati5.;n ol definition (29): 

(2^j) A function of ti]<j pasi-.ive transformation i^i to move 
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essentially rhematic material lo xha end oi liie sen- 
tence and thematic material to the beginning of tne 
sentence . 

2.2. PKONOMINALIZATION 

Pronouns often refer to material ulreudy under discussion, 
or to material which is assumed known by the members of a conver- 
sation. (50) illustrates this: 

(30) a. I know you > 

b. The other day I met Bill Adams. He^s leaving: for 
Bangkok tomorrow. 

c. The L^miths Ccxme over lust night. Tne.y ' re quite 
a threesome . 

There is tne vexsorce problem of backwards pronominali^ation , 

boih intra- and extra-sententially , which appears to contradict 

this statement, at least in part. Hov/ever, many instances of 

backwards pronominaiizat ion can oe explained by assuming that 

backwards pronominalization has function of building susrenr-^e. 

Thiy can inosi. cleai'ly be seen in the cacje of extra-sentential 

pronominalization. The following is ti^e opening passage from 

a ijtiort story called "The other child" by Olivia Davis: 

(51) I saw tiic whole thing. I didn't snoop. I didn't liave 
to. Tlioy carried on, day aftei' day, riglit tiioi'u on 
lac open beach, immediately under our noses. C/r at 
least under mine, since a nose without a paii* ui* eyes 
above it isn't much good, and LanL-.ing is blind. 

We'd sit out most of trie day on the porch of the 
little cottage I'd rented for tiie summer, Laiising 
slumped in his chair, hands folded across hii\ stornacn. 
You never know if he was asleep or not. I'd i\..Md, or 
sew, and there would be the three of them, tiiu young 
woman and her little boy and th^? lifeguard, .fitting 
practically under th*? porch raiJ.ings, so we could iioar 
every word they said. 



[p. 74 ] 
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Notice the entirely different effect that is achieved if the first 
occui^Jence of both^ tjiey and our i:. substituted for by the young 
woman and her little boy and the lifeguard and Lansinjg;' s and my , 
respectively. This phenomenon can also be observed inter-sen- 
tentially. James (1972) has pointed oui ttiat the interjection 
uh is used to indicate that the speaker is eitner trying to remem- 
ber ine name of tne i^P wiiich follows it, or that tlie speaker 
wants 10 hold back tiie name of tne l^P for various reasons. Con- 
sider then, tne foilowin^^ pair of sentences: 

(52) a. That he. shouldn't havtj done it was clear even to, 

uh, Johh. . 
* 1 

b. ?iThai John, siiouldn't have done it was clear even 
to, uh, hih^. 

iiie (a) version usei-j backwards; ivronominalizat ion. Since a funct;.on 

of backwards pronominalizatlori is to build suspense, pausing 

before the name of tne person by using uh is perfectly natural, 

since it contributes to the over ail suspense-building a tiiiosphere . 

On the other hand, the (b) version ir, decidedl;y unnatural, since 

forward pronominali:':a'ui^.u ao^-i; nou build ^.u>lspen0e. Thur, tiiere 

is no I'eason to hold back ir.e n:;,;;.e » i^'oi* fiitui'e roference, althougii 

ti.io lis not pointed out in Jain-i^* paper, anything which follows 

un must oe relatively I'hematic; maLerial. iJefinition (55) follows 

directly^ ^ilese observations : 

(33) A function of ]>ronoiKinalizatiwn is to indicate that 
i\u! 5>;:\-i'eni oi' th;- j-roncuii xs uiaT'kcid as tiitimatic 
mater ial . 

what tiiis definition suggests is that, for instcmce, (54) is 
not necessarii/.y ungrar^;r:i?itic.:jl or unacceptable if it itj the 
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opening sentence of a discourse, but that the referent of ihe pro- 
noun he is presumed known, or pretended to be so, hy the speaker: 

{'i>A) y^He ' s decided to divorce Martha, 
2.5. Ketur^ning to K's data, notice the types of sentences he 
uses to support his dir^^ct discourse analysis. Sentence (l) 
and (2) are reprinted here for convenience as (35) and (36): 

(35) a. ?That John, had an appointment at two was forgotten 

by him^. 

b. That he. had an appointment at two was forgotten 
by John^. 

(36) a. ^Thau John^ was the best boxer in tlie world was 

claiiaed by him^, 

b. That he^^ teas tiie best boxer in the world waLi claimed 
by John^. 

Notice in particular that K distinguishes between (35a), wliich 

is marked with ?; and (36a), which is marked with Altliough 

I have not emphasized tnis point, it is appropriate here to 

mention that both (35a) and (36a) are odd to me, and to alii.ost 

everyone I have checked with, in the same way. |^In -the appendix 

there is a representative^grammaticality judgment disagreemeniis 

between K and me ^ If we ask why (35a) and (36a) are botn less 

than totally acceptable, an answer can. be provided using the defi- 

ni lions which have so far been established. Considei* tiic function 

of the two i*elevant transformations involved in the generation 

of both of these sentences: PA3SIVIZATI0N and PkONOKINALi:.AT10i\ ."^ 
PAoSIVIZATIOK applies to (37) to produce (38): 

(37) a. John forgot j^John had an appointment at two J. 

b. John claimed |^John was the best boxer in the ^worldj . 
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(58) a. tJohn hud an appointment at twol was forgotten by 

John. 

b. [John was the best boxer in ^he world J was claimed 
by John. 

In oj.her words, .the sentences of (58) indicate that John constitutes 
the rhematic material, as opposed to i,he sentential complement 
^in (57)- When PROJSOMINALIZATIOM applies to convert the phrase b^ 
Joan into b;^ him , ay in (59) t we see^problem: 

(59) a, Cjohn had an appointment at two J was forgotten by 

him. 

b. C^ohn was the best boxer in the world J was claimed 
by him. 

PASSIVIZATION has been used to indicate that John is rhematic 

material; but PRONOKIMLIZATION has also beeh used to indicate 

tiiat John is thematic m&,terial. 

These observations lead directlj' to ihd formulation of tue 

following principle: 

(40) All grammatical devices used in a single sentence must 
be compatible in terms of tneir functions, or the sen- 
tence will tend to become bad. 

In particular, a violation of tiiis principle will produce a 

sentence that is difficult to judge consistently as either* t.*^*am- 

maticai/ungi'ammatical or acceptable/unacceptable. 

2.4.1. A brief survey of related mattei's will illustrate tiiis 

principle more clearly. Conoider once again the interjection 

uh. Anylhine:;; v»^hich follows uh i.s relatively rhematic. Tiiere- 

fore if we select something wliich is innerently tiiematic 'o 

place after uh, strangeness should result. The following, examples 

chow tills to oe true, since none are abcoiutely natui'al in neutral 
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environment : 

(41 ) a. ^^Tha.t John, had an appointment at ivfo vas forgotten 
by, uh, him^. 

b. ^^Thoit John^ was the best boxer in the world was 
claimed by , uh , him^ . 

c. %k house was struck by, uh, ttie train. 

d. '^Give, uh, me the cake. 

e. /oThat, uh, he. had an ap^^ointmcnt at two waij 
foi'^otten by John^. 

2.4.2. Consider next EXTh/iP(/JiT10N . There are two relevant 

obst?i'va ti jiis that can oe made, i^'irst, Charleston ( 1 ybV ) hat:j 

observed that sentences witu sentential subjects are much less 

common Chan tiie extraposed typeis. oecond, ^5he spates: 

If we compare, fox' example, 

(42) a. It would be silly to rerur^(:i. 

b. To refuse would oe silly. 

Whab diffeience in affective value a^i. be discovered? 
. . . each of [[the sentences 3 endeavors lo ^^^Lve prominence 
hO One or tiio oi.her part of tne senicnce, naniel.y by moans 
of tension when tne most im^iortant .ai't of the seniinice 
, ( i.o ihu speakei") ... is kepi until the erui; I'un hearer 
is kcpt waiting., in suspense, and consequently nis interc-t:t 
is rous^.d . . . i.e. the hearer is kept iii Liusponce ti; finii 
out wiiat would be silly {]in (a) 3 . . . On the otne; hand, 
in the ([(b) example 3 , the hearei' is kept in suspuniu, to know 
v^hat tiie speaker intends to express concerting* _to refuse . . . 
In both construct ions it would seem to be tiie end po^-.ition 
that gives tne pi-ominence ... - ^ 

[184 J 

Charleston's comments are of interest because she sug^est:^ that 
tne ex trapesed version of a sentence is tne most neutral. Iii 
this sense, -observe what happens when there is an interaction 
<rf PhONOLiINALIkiATIOlJ and KXTRArO^oOTION . 
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(45) a. It was obvious to Johrij^ that he^ was in trouble. 

b. "^It was obvious to him^ that John^ was in trouble. 

c. ^ Literary )p.|iThat he. was in trouble was obvious 

to John. ^ 

d. '^^That John^ was in trouble was obviouti to him^. 
Of these, (43a) is the most neutral. (43b) is out because it 
violates tl^e general condition for backwards pronominalizat i'jn. 
(43c) is acceptable, but is marked as bein>;^ literary. (43^) 
should be acceptable, since it involves forward pronominal Lza Lion, 
out it is not. The reason it ijj not acceptable it; thn t r/X . nAi u;.:!- 
TIOK has been suppressed to mark is^ clear to X as trie rheiiiatic 
mi^terial in this sentence, PKOl^iomlijALIZAViUiN! , nowever, iia.: indi- 
cated that tiie object of t_o in is clear to a ic theiaatic tej'iax. 
Hence, straxigness results, since two different graimnaticai d*:;vic»j^- 
have oeen used to achieve cross-purposes. 

3.0. In this section I will discuss two types of apparent counte r'- 
examples to principle (40). Tho first involvoc an interaction of 
PASSIVE and IhONOi-JN ALIZA'*l'IOK which, do.:pite tne fact thut it y^lace 
a pi-onoun at the end of otiO sentence, results in perfecti^y acc^.-p-' 
tablu utter...nce. The second involves tho interaction of ("'i^JUrXi- 
CLEF'; ani P:vurJUKILALI:iATl'Jij . 

3.1. Consider fii'st of all tr.e ^jentence.-: of (44):^^ 

(44) a. Thti H[G that chas»..i tnc; pixot. wtiO otiot at it wa.; 
hit by him^. 

b. The man who kissed Nancy ^ was poisoned by hci^ . 
botn oi' these seem to contradict principle (40), since in each case 
botn PA^;:ilV.\ and PKi.iNOklNALI/.AT [ON havt^ operated and <i pronoun ends 
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the uentence. However, tiiis phenomenon is easily explainable. 
In bo in cases the main verb must rec4fve hKAVY oTxvKulJ PLACiiMKNT 
or ihe sentence is odd. That is, the most important element in 
each of i^iieso sentences is not noun phrase Lhat ends the sentence^ 
but thc^verb: Hit and poisoned respectively. Compare the no/n- 
passivized versions of (44), presente^d in (45) » see that, witn 
normal ^MteMdujj iLLuw, the^verb cannot be tlie most rliematic material 
because there is too much material following it: 

(45) a^. The piiot^ who chased it hit the MIG that chased him 
b. Nancy, poisoned the man who kissed her.. 

One of tile choices possible to indicate that the verb is the most 
rnemaLic material in a sentence is to move it as close a;^. possible 
to the end of the sentence. Among other methodj^, PAlS!SIVI/jy\.TlUf\i 
can achieve this purpose. In case the^verb j^s^the most riiematic 
material, ihe sentences of (46) are unacceptable, because the 
iioun phrase at the end of the sentence is a full-fledged noun 
phrase and it therefore attracts attention away tiiC verb. 

(46) a. The MIG that chased [ ^^^"^ pilot^ i ^^^^^ 

^ him ' 
was hit by the pilot^. 

b. The man who kissed her^. was poisoned by Uancy^. 
The only possibility left which will convoy the desired meaning 
is to have a pronoun follow tiie verb. Since a pronoun is used, 
along with reduced stress, it tends to de-focus the scant amount 
of maierial following the verb to ensure that the verb is inter- 
preted as the most rhematic material. 

Tnis first apparent counterexample tiien supports principle 



(40)^ since PASSIVE is used to plcice the^verb neL.r the end of the 
sentence to show inat. it is Hiorc rhemutic than the normal, or 

unmarked,"" situation. PKOiJOMINALIZATION is used to de-focus the 

material following the verb. As proof GifeaaMMS-, notice that the 

final pronoun cannot be stressed, or a strange sentence results: 

(47) a. %The MIG that chased the pilot, who shot at it 

was hit by him^. 

b. foUhe man who kissed j!iancy^ was poisoned by h^r^. 
3.2. The second apparent counterexample involves the interaction 
of rSEUDO-CLhlFTING and PROWOKINALIZATIUU . ^ ^ The purpose of PiiiiUJO 
CLEPTIWG is to indicLite that the material which follows the vei*b 
BE is the most rhematic material in the sentence. Mini-dialo^^ue 
(48) shows inis, since tne answer to a Wli-question is always nc:w, 
or rhematic, material. 

(48) a. A: What did Dick do? 

ii: What Dick did was t£ erase part of the tapes , 

b. A: Where did Dick erase the tapes? 

B: You won't believe this, but where Dick erased 
tiie tapes was in LJpiro ^ s old office . 

if a pronoun occurs in the position following the verb Brj in tliis 

construction, strangeness should result. That tiiis is generally 

so may oe seen in (49): 

(49) a. ?bWhat Dick did wa:o it. 

b. ?bWhrer Dick ei'ased the tapes was in it. 
however, the following- example : seems to contradict tiiis statement 
and thereby refute principle (40): 

(50) Where Dick, put the package was near him.. 



-kn examination of the intonation again provides xne ciue tc. this 
phenomenon. Hl^AVY ^TKiiSS must be placed on near, and not on him. 
ThaL is, PSiiUDO-CLEFTIWG is used in this case to move tne word near 
af ler BE to indicate thau iu is tiie most rhematic material in the 
sentence. Proof of tliis is seen by virtue ^' of tne fact that if 
pyi:iUDO-CLi!!FTING applies to put only one word after BE, tnat word 
cannot be an anaphoric pronoun^«+^ re^<.rQ^ U -f^ ^^l.a^^ . 

(b1 ) a. Who Dick put the package near was Tricia. 
b. ?oWho Dick^ put the package near was him^. 
'Thus, in tuis case as well, the transf ormiitions involved in the 
generation of the sentence have not operated to achieve-^ ci-oss- 
purposes; they have applied to pui a particular item into the 
rhematic position after BE. What appeared to be a problem is ex- 
plained by the fact that the transformation in q^uestlon, PjLUDu- 
CLEi*'TlWG, has not operated to place the agent noun phrase into 
tiie rhematic position, but rather to place the preposition near 
into tne rhematic position. 

4.0. In this paper I have outlined the reasons for why I believe 

we must begin to look seriously at the purpose of transf ormatic^ns , 

as well as at the form of transf 02*mations . Only one aspect of a 

specific transformation's purpose was examined — the ability to alter 

the Dasic theme-rheme progression of a sentence. It was shown that 

cfe voices 

an incompatible application of two or more transf ormationdt^produces 
sexitences which tend to be bad. Although principled (4O) as for- 
mulated mc.y eventually be altered, I believe it is correct in its 
essential form. There are two specific ways in wnich I can presently 
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enviiiSige alteration's in ti.is principle. First, in this paper I 

have assumed tiiat uj.! iransf ormaliondJ^carry the same weigiit in 

terms of theii- effects. Tliis i.. probably not true. For ins townee, 

botn DiiFINITIZATION and PKOi^OMIKALIZATIOi^ have ti.e purpose of 

indicating that a particui^.r noun phrase is theiiiaiic Hiaterial. 

They do^ti.io lo the same degree.- 

Consider Lxie following in tuls respect: 

{^2) ia. There was an old lady, who lived in .a snoe. ohe . 

had so many children Jhe diun^t know what lo do."^ 

b. There was an old lady, who lived in a sijoe. The 
(old) ladV j^ held i:o raany ciiildren she didn't know 
what to do. 

Al saniJ. Lime I believe it will be necessary to indicate various 
orcLnL:forma lions on a scale, showing the respective weight, of each. 

The L;econd way this principle migixt be altered is that tjie 
functions of transf ormutions canno be defined exclusively in terms 
of ineme-rneme dis line lions . OLher functions musi be taken into 
account as well. iioiae of tiiese include focus, emphasis, hiuiiorous 
intent, shock value, and so on.''' \rVhile nunc of these notions :.re 
very v;exl understood at present, Lae necessity of exi.loriri^' tiiese 

A 

are^.s i;. oovLous. i^or Instance, considei' ine following.,: 

{^j'y) a. Jesse re^dstered his first win of tt-ie tournumont 
against one loss by upsetting o/.eki Kiyokuni foi' 
the second straight busJrio- The hUtL:^e Ho ^ aiae \-ashira , 
wailing patiently for sxow-start ing Kiyo, made a 
powerful charge ana quickly bulldozed the [lusky 
ozeki Lo Liie rim . Kiyo go L his lef arm ihT'Ough 
Takamiyama ' s guard and tried to turn him aside, 
■ but Li 10 37^ - pound behemo th resisted the maneuvei* 
• and powered out the champion — '^yorikiri." It was 

Jesse ' s ninth win in 26 bouts with Kiyo, who is now 
0-2 in the present meet. 

{[i-'rom The Japan Times: 15 iJovember 1975 J 
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The underiiiied nouii phrases aio. i-efei* to the saiae perL;on. The 
extensive use of epithets apparently is ur;ed to avoid what the 
authoi- must believe to be dull journalism; thc.t is, the excessive 



use of 

In addition, examine {bA) : 

(^4) Bill and oally showed up latoj for class. He's never 
on time. 

Althougri he indicates that the referent is old iiif ormation , HEAVY 
oTRilSS r.ui\Gr;iij*jNT indicates that the referent is in certain ways 
the most important element in the second sonience. 
4.1.0. iJneaspect of principle (40) must be coirmiented upon, even 
as stands. Principle (40) is reprinted here for tne reader's 
convenience . 

(40) All grammatical devices used in a single sentence must 
be compatible in terms of their functions, or the sen- 
tence will tend to become bad. 

The phrase "tend to become bad'* should strike us as u major hedge; 

an at;.empL aiv vagueness which should vitiate any potent ual value 

of the principle. It is necessary, however, if w*..; wisn lo report 

honestly what information our informants £,ive us. There arevso 

few examples of sentences wiiich are eiiiier completely ^^ood or 

completely bad that this terminology must be kept to report accu- 

Heir 

rateiy what the infoi/mant and linguist knowi to oe true about ijic 
language. However, I believe there are two specific ways in which 
xin^uists iiiiji^ht better utilize an inforiiiant's reactions to i*aw 
data. Neither suggestion is new j[see,a£^ain, Bolinger (1968) and 
householder (1973)], but both are wortii fre4uent i*epetition until 
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they are universally iiDplemented . 

4.1.1. i^'irst, informanto cun indicate that a p^^rticular sentence 
is eiohei' murked or unmarked. By marked I mean that the isentence 
iH no I the normal way a sentence would be said, given a specific 
context. This means thai both grammatical/acceptable sentences and 
ungranunatical/unacceptable sentences m^iy be eitiiei' mai'ked or unmark 
ed. The linguist explanation of how and why a sentence is marked 
in ..^ Lspocific context should do a lot dispel diL:agreementy o\/ei* 
jud^ii.fenli; on certain sentences. i?'or instance, tne sentences oi 
i^'o) are all marked in somci way, <xliii(ju(-:h only me lii-si two wouxa 
normally be considered unacceptau.Le/ungramma ileal: 

(ii>5) a. fHimselfj^ was snaved by Joim^. 

b. %The appxe are walking a house in seven day. 

c. Beans I don't like. 

d. ^The article was written by me. 

4.1.2. The second way Ihixr. we can improve tae situation to 
Indicate the context in which a p::rticular sentence is ir:ia^-."ined . 
Doin^ ..irj Is i:o difficult, time coniiuming, and paper* wasting;. It 

is also necessary. We* all recognize situations in which a i.-^eritence 
first strikes us aj terrible, only to have someone a::k , "hut how 
abou:. in the following:; situation?" 

4.2. The imj^lementation of thesv two suggestions will not soIvl 
all of our problems concerning grarmnatically judgments, noi' will 
it do away entirely with the game of "in my dialect, ..." It 
will cut down on the number of areas that currently strike us as 
pure caprice on the part of the linguist. 
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* This is a reviced and expanded version of paper ^iven at 

the 1^:^73 LSA winter i\eeying in San Diego. I would u.ike to Lhank 
ousianiu Kuno , the iueiiiber5of my graduate seiiiinar at Tokyo Universii;y 
of rJducation, and anoiiyiiious audience memberiat LSA, Interr?a tional 
Cnristian UnxVt-rsiiy (Tokyo), and Universiiy of Hawaii fur goroments 
on preliaiinary versions of tnis paper, JNione of^people necessarily 
agrees with every^thing presented here. fvxie. 

1. K axso applies this analysis to Japanese, stating in partic- 
ular that iho reflexive pronoi^n 

zibuh in a constituent clause (A) is coref eren Liai witti a 

noun phrase (B) of 1 he matrix sentence 

(a) if A represents an action or state tnat tiie refer- 
ent of B is aware of at the tiite it takes pj.ace ( in 
lue reportative style and tne nonrecoilective nonreport- 
alive style ) ; or . - 

if A represents an action or stale ihat the referenz of 
b has later come to be aware of, and is now reflecting;- 
upon ( xn t i J e recollective nonreportative style 

Kuroda (1973) disputes tnis analysis, pri/i.arily because he disagrees 
with K's crucial gramma ticaiity judgments for Japant,se. heuce, he 
does nut feel K's data support sucn an analysis, x^cst Japanese 
inioia.ants I iiave checked witn aie equally suspicious of K's gram- 
ma tic^li ty judgments . 

2. Tne way K's judg;:.enLS were gathered i;.uot be taken inio accuut. 
l\y guess in ttiat if informants wei'e presented wLtii .liOi'o coiii^letc 
contexts, different results would emerge. Ci". Jeciion 4. 

rC has said {j^ersonal communication "3 thai- tliere is in fact 
no ijiconsi s tency in his use of 7 to indicate botn ungran^iiat icaj 
and gramma I ic.-i sen', ences. He states vhat'X^a) has a lowoi degree 
of acceptat) i.ii i.y Vi.an (9c) and (lOc) because ii involves vioiatioi; 
oi princij^ies; ont. i^^^^u^^ diiect discourse principle, itie o'onei' 

i:: fc oi-.<- o tne pi'inc i^ j,('**iri this paperj. (10c) do^ s no. invoj ve 
vioia ion ol" irie second principle, ti.at *;.nere, it is betiei' than 
(?a). (>'c) is better tj.an (2a) probably uecause of rier/Kai -.y ^^t: 
Ti«^t involved iii wti.^i. you iiii{.rit c-^il ' theii.e-riien.e swiic:/*. [il is 
Jo tin ..'.at toek pai In tr.e swii-Ca, and not rtary ) f 1 0 Deoembei* 1 vY'ij 
If i ..nderstand ti. is response correctly, a is asserting tiiat (2u) is 
ungi'aii.iaat icai and less acceptable than (\;c) or (10c). In addilion, 
{"-jcj and (loc) are uo*:n* belter ttian (2aJ in teiii.s oi" gi*aiiimatica^ u ty . 
howevei', the point at issue is viny (7c), (be), (vo), and vi^c) ai^ 
are marked with ?. 'L'iie graumiaticali ty/accep tao i-Li ty oi (2a) at 
.nis point is absoivA..eiy irrelevant. 
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4. K has since infoi'iiied me fpersonui coxmun^carionj that ^lie 

'*iirtct discourse ar.uiysis ia a r.ore semantic constraint ihan a 
syntactic one,*' Tnus, luy criticism is apparently valid unly for 
K'g ; vxuxisiied work. 

i?. Ti.is sentence was brought lo my aitentjon oy houuo C^'kuda 

oi Tokyo university of r;iucation, Tokyo* 

6. The accent iiiark here and elsewhere indicates heavy ;j tress, 
i a;:, v^peratin^^ under tne coiniaon, taouf;n mistaken, ^iisuiij] t J on tnat 
'nrJ'iV\ j'Ki:.^!' ^ L.'.Cii^-Avu'i' is an isolated (or isoiataoxe) inenoitenon. 

1 iLiL ioin^, t:.is becaui^e it ti.e ac<?eptt-d pi^actice and because ^i* 
w.-ic ueriaio I pr-esent it aoes noi caut;e any laajoi- distortion 
t;.e aai^a. in fact, of course, iii-.i-VY L}Th.^-i:i5 i i.iiOr*r^r.ivT cannot won; 
Ik i;:ulutj.DB froSi otaer .suprasegcut^ntai pheiiouiena such aD ^.Llci. ..r*i 
junci..re, la a raore refined anaiysiis, inici inf oi-mation niu^:t be t..Ken 
intu ..ccount. 

7. rniu ii..c ceen i*eoognized by botx: tradiiLonai urUi^jiiLii'i^.m- wi- 
rr.odern iint'iuiots. ror instance, c'hristopaersim (193'J) states:: 

I'vr 'vi.e use of tne the -f orui it is necessary ti.at t::«- :,t.jri:' 
ii.e..nl should occupy so pro;:.inenL u jrlacr in tnc? iii, t' n*-- r-' s 
i:;in:i triat i^y tt.e Uiention oj' txx foriu tj,e I'i^ iii idea i.; Ccuxcd 
up. There ;-.ust be a oasi.: of understanding; and tric ] ijr] o.,e 
of ii.K article tiie is to refei* to tni;: h.<sis, lo indic.j-ie 
"me tuin^ yoi; know." 

[69-70 ] 

nODbir.s (1.^(->0 reco^ni^es tiiis sau.e fact: 

In anaprioi- a rioua is related uy ttte to .a. ^»revious O'.cur- 
I'ence of the .:an.e noun in the sa.iie oi* uti earlier oOii ;iCt:^ . 

l>eo ninds {in ortM.aration ) "Tfio j-'rague iJchool and ti\.;.sf(;r- 
mati(/naj- gi'uiiiUiar . vov a :;/jre complete diiicussion of th(.' tiiufit'- 
rneiiie , focus-non-focus distinctions . 

'-J, 1 aui cxaimint^ that PA;^oI V J ^ATit^iJ and rhOKUKiNAnl/^AT i o.v :^re 

procei.Si'S, axtuough tnls point reiiiains vuj-id even tiic two ii'aiiL'- 
f orn:''j xons ai'e considered some type of interpretive filters, 
Furtti^.'i', 1 a:!, purposely indicating that PAoL'.IV:^ aj-piieo fLi-;- i. , and 
t..' n iIvMmOKIN A] IZ/. r ; -ivi later appllei< in ^ l ow(^r cycle to P!ujna. ii:e 
tiiC fact tnat rule orvlering aiid a])plicailon are ontirejy iiv'elevan t 
to ti.r; juesf on at hand. Whether transf onijatJ ons apply cy(*Iically 
or nor., in order or not, oi' are in the for/u of i^ult s of filters is 
immaterial. The important point is that both of these tranL:f orrna- 
t.;ons apply at some stage in the derivation. 

10. It is of course debatable whether t!ie proper description of 
this uype of sentence is [^-fLiterary j. The terni will Jssm^K^pmmtS^ 
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be used because such -sentences of ten have u literary or ar^^uinenta- 
tive flavor, and for no stronger reason. 

11. Tiii:> type of sentence, and its beneficial nature to my ana- 
lyiiii3, was pointed out to me by Ichiro 7\sano and riasariori ouiko, 
boih of Tokyo University of Education. 

12. The possibility that this interaction aicht be of interest 
tc :i.y analysis was also pointed out by Ichiro Asano. 

15. It has been pointed out to me by Nobuo Ukada ttiat ochachter 
(1975) presents a principle which may easily be translated into 
tiiO tex'ms I have been using. Schachter states: 

once u sequence has been transformed into a f ore^^^i'Dund- 
background seiiuence ^roughly a riieiue-tlieme sequence: JViij, 
tnis sequence is immune from further transf ormationc^i 
division into foreground and backgi'ound. 

[44-5 ] 

The uimilar'i ties betv^een this prop osal and (40) are obvious. 

Schachter's concluding statement is also quite in line witii the 

spirit of my analysis: 

This account of the restrictions . . . is, admittedly, rather 
vague. The account does^ however, represent an attempt to 
KXrLAIJJ certain facts whicn could at best be DESChlhKD [pre- 
viously J. 



APF£hJlX 



ThiiL, a^.pendix is ^^rovided xTierely to indicate the exienl to 
wnicxi ^/raniznaticaii ty/acceptabili ty ^ud^ruents between lin^^uists 
iiiay Vary. 1 ust; tJie sanje symboiOf^^y as Kunu, aitiioujh api^aren^jy 
hot ir.e same meaning' is attached to each symbol. For iLe, * indi- 
c;-.i'/o oenteace that, in as neutral a co/itexl a:^ can bt^ iiria^im a^ 
-a^^^HCT'ii H i: it^ cui:.^ ie loxy unacceptable ; r indica tei3 u sentence 
t:*«.^t, in as neutr<-ii ^ context at^. can be-- inia^ined , ^^Ssm^mmtm^mmm^ lo 
n^t ^aite ri.ght c^nJ no:. co.:.pleteIy unacceptaule • I have, on tiirec 
difft. x'ent occa;3ion:j spread ouo ovoi seven riiOnihs, exananed Lacii 
oen'oenee and arrived at the same niarkin^^^ each time, i\y meihuJ. Vox 
trialo t»vo .^nd thiet:; ka.. to eifvaHMHBBM^pHMiiaHfiKSBMbiMiaBMHc 



•oiiiAHMMiMijtlrtnHNMWMHHKiNi^^ Tiie first trial was done 

by examining tne sentence^in the context of Kuno':; pa^^er. ny 
reactions to ti^e fo-Llowin^ sentences were identical on eacii urial. 



ITS Y^is my. 
^ mark aark 



6c * 

7c * 

11a * 

lib * 

15^ * 



? That John^ will be elected is expected by hini^. 

? That Jonn. wa;.'. ^i-u best boxer in tije world was 
claimed him. . 

OK JoiiTi denied, "J^iu oick,'* 

OK Jonn forgot, "I have an appointOient at two«'* 
That John^ will be elected, he^ expects. 
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K ' s K ' s !i.y 

mark i::ark 



13b 






That ooim^ was tne best boxer iii the world, he^^ 
clainied . 


1 




OK 


That John, will be elected is one oi ttie tiiin^^ mat 
he^ expects. 






uK 


That John, was tiio best boxex^ in the world was one 
of tiie tnings that he^ claitued. 


14a 




OK 


That John, is the best boxei* in tiit:.- world is one of 
the tnings that he. aenies. 


14b 




OK 


That John, had an appointment at two was one of ttio 
thin^js that he.^ for^Ov that day* 


1 tib 






That Mary^ would do it wa:i expected of ner^ by tiieni 


1 5c 


OK 




That Maryj^ would io it Liiey expecled of her^. 


17a 




OK 


That Jonn. was secretly in love with hary worried 

hin. . ^ 
1 


16a 




On 


Tnut Joiin^ wus always unti.'^p^y worriea iiim^. 








That Jonn. fell iiun^rrv all the l.irae worriua hiia. • 


20a 


OK 


V 


Tne I'umor that John. wou:.i noco:.:e Liie pi'esiaoni of 
the Corpora tiun war-j dj-;n.iv Ji uy ninj^. 


.'la 






Tne runior th'xt Joiiii. w. u j J t;ocoirie tn<: P/J'c ;ji '<f ri l oi 
ti.i; Corporation wut-j sprt...; J oy n iMi^ . 


.i4a 


uK 




Tr.^ CiaL.ii li.au uoini. wuo lyin^ of y:^Ai<^v.v Wci.. vieiii<-J 
by h Imk . 






# > 


Tri'-^ claim inai Jonn. waii ay In^ of canctn* w:u*. ru'.de 
by iiira^. ^ 


2Sa 




OK 


Pnc idea that Johri. was sick wcrricJ hirr... 

1 1 






Ur. 


Healizin^^ that John, had cancer ::t:<.iat'd v<3 i,im. lo 
have bothered Mary. 






OK 


Ue^ seemed lu tiiose who knew Jonn. t(j oe in trouble 


i8c 


V 


OK 


Whett.er l-iary . could do ii. or no I Wiis asked oi* hei-^ 
by John. ^ 



That Kary . wus wron^ one oi ihe tiiinr^s 
persuaded "^herj^ of. 

If JBetty^ v/ould (please) coniC, hari-y ai:k^'d 

Writ thei- or no i Bet . y , vouid ( pltao'o ) covm , 
ULskeJ of hei'^ by iiar^y . 

fox* yoursej^f, you von't be invited. 

John toid i\ary U.^t ac lor hcr£jeif» vouidn't 
be invited. 

Jofin neurd from i-^ary tna:. aD for ni:;,yeif, he 
wouldn' t be invitLvJ • 

John i^new that as I'or myyexf, I woiuidn'i h..\'- to 
leave . 

John agreed witu that as for niyi^oif, 1 wouldn't 
have to leave. 



ti.at John 



1 



wai 
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